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F HE unfucceſsful attempts ſo frequently 


made in this nation to eſtabliſh, by ſta- 


tute, a general uniformity in-our weights and 
meaſures, have, on peruſal of the late pro- 


ceedings in Parliament relative to that ſubject 


(in 1758 and 1759) ſuggeſted to me, that 


probably the cauſe of our diſappointment may 
have been the miſtaken notion, which ſome 


people have, that one or other of our preſent 
meaſures ſhould be adopted for the new ſtan- 


dards. 
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( 2 ) 
The great inconveniences which proceed 
from this notion, are, 1. That it immediately 
engages us in diſſ putes concernin g the preference 
to be given to one meaſure, rather than to an- 
other. 2. That it involves us in difficult in- 
quiries concerning the origin of our weights, 
and the authenticity of our preſent ſtandards. 
And, laſtly, That it does not alleviate, in any 
degtee, the greateſt inconvenience of all ; 


namely, the confuſion which every change on 


the eſtabliſhed meaſures muſt occaſion, both 
in eſtimating the proportion of our exciſes and 


cuſtoms, and the value of whatever we buy, 


fell, or contract for. 


This being the caſe, I conclude, that the 
beſt ſcheme of any to be adopted, is to depart | 


entirely from every meaſure whatſoever now 


known in this country ; and to take, ad libi- 


tum, ſome new maſs inftead of our pound, 
ſome new length inſtead of our yard, ſome 
new ſpace inſtead of our acre, and ſome new 


ſolid content inſtead of our callon and buſhel. 
5 iy 
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By chis we ſhall avoid, at leaſt, all Ai putes 
concerning the preference between the aver- 
dupois and the troy pound, between the wine 
and the beer gallon, between the buſhel uſed 
in the excife, and the new buſhel lately pro- 
poſed to be introduced. And we ſhall alſo 
avoid the inextricable confuſion of conſtantly 
keeping in our eye, the proportion between 
the old and the new meaſures, . 


I hope, that without any further preamble, 
the plan here to be propoſed will ſufficiently 

point out the impropriety of adhering to any 

one of our preſent meaſures; and will diſpel 
many doubts which are commonly entertained, 
concerning the poſſibility of making a ſucceſs- 
ful alteration upon the preſent IO of our 
* and meaſures. | 


5 It has ever been the ardent with of every 
reaſonable man, to ſee a plan concerted for re- 
moving the innumerable inconveniences which 
proceed from the great variety of weights and 
5 5 meea- 
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meaſures. The greateſt Princes, the oreateſt 
politicians, have projected and afterwards aban- 
doned an undertaking ſo difficult to be accom- 


This is ſufficient to render any one 
who ſpeculates for the public + welfare, very 


diffident, at leaſt, of the ſucceſs of what he 


may propoſe, unleſs he avail himſelf of two 


great political engines; namely, time, and 
evident de "= D920) 


: * 
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„ N paſs away, kingdoms and em- 


pires change, but mankind may be ſaid to be 


immortal. It is, therefore, no objection 
againſt any ſcheme for their improvement, 
that time is required for the execution of it. 
A thouſand years to mankind, are not equal 
to one day in human life. Weights and mea- 
ſures, once eſtabliſhed, ſurvive the greateſt 
revolutions and convulſions of a ſtate. No 
wonder, then, if it prove a difficult taſk to 
make any ſudden change upon them. No- 
thin g but time, and the e of advantages 
1 e 
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1. A ſhort Sapiculation of the a 


tal principles of meaſures. 


2. The methods for preſerving meaſures, 


once fixt, vx 8 invariable. - 


79 The 154 for renderin 8 theſe mes 


* univerſal over the world. 
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4. The utility which will 1_neceffarily reſult, 
from the execution of the plan, even without 


the aid of any civil power. And, 


5. Some expedients by which theſe uni- : 


verſal weights and meaſures may be introduced 
into Great Britain by the force of ſtatute. 
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Principles concerning Weights and Meaſures. 


TEIGHTS and meaſures are ſcales of 
equal parts for aſcertaining the rela- 


tive proportion between all quantities of mate- 
rial ſubſtances; whether compared by their 
maſs, or by their lineal, ſuperficial, or ſolid 
extenſion. Exam ples of ſuch ſcales we have 


in the pound, the mile, the acre, and the 


buſhel. —The term (meaſure) is equally ap- 
plicable to every one of them, and it-is quite 
as proper to ſay, a meaſure of weight, as a 


- meaſure of length. 


In this acceptation, then, let us uſe the 
term meaſure, while we treat of the general 
principles which affect them all, © 


5 = 
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In regulating the policy of meaſures, the : 


firſt ſtep to be taken is to fix the proper ſtan- 
dards. The ſecond is, to have all copies of 
theſe ſtandards made equal to the original. 
I To a perſon who has never examined this 

ſubject, it appears very ſtrange to hear it af- 


firmed of weights (which are of all meaſures | 
the moſt exact, and enſieſt to aſcertain) that 


the art of man is not capable to bring to'a 
perfect and mathematical equality, two maſſes 
of any magnitude whatſoever. The propoſi- 
tion, however, is true, and admits of an eaſy 
made with ſuch accuracy as not to be expoſed 
to a friction between the beam and fulcruna 


which ſupports it. This, when the balance 


is an equilibrium, muſt be overcome by a given 
weight, which I ſhall call the frictional power; 
conſequently, the fineſt balance cannot aſcer- 
| tain the equality of two maſſes nearer than to 
that weight which is neceſſary to overcome 
the friftion of the beam. 


Were 


oat 
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Were ie friction the ſame in all balances, 
or were it, in the ſame balance, in a regulat 
proportion to the maſſes ſuſpended in it, the 
frictional power might be aſcertained; and 
; when perfect exactneſs, in matters of this kind, 
cannot be attained, »it is no ſmall advantage to 
be able to circumſcribe the error within cer- 
tain bounds. But this alſo is impoſſible, even. 
ſuppoſing (which cannot be ſuppoſed) that all 
| balances are made with equal correctneſs. A 
balance, the frictional power of which is much 
leſs than one thouſandth part of a troy grain 
(and ſuch a balance there is in the Tower 
of London) cannot weigh above a few grains 
without endangering the delicacy of the beam, | 


When the maſs to be weighed is aug- 
mented, a ſtronger balance becomes requi- 
ſite, and then the Cm power is greatly 


augmented. 


In all the trials I have made in weighing 
with different balances and different weights, 
I never 


wo 


—— 
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1 0 1 never could diſcover any fixed proportion | 


between the fyctional power and the wei ight 


ſuſpended: in the - ſcales; conſequently, in 


uſing the fineſt balances, | there 1s conſtantly 


a latent error ariſing from friction, which 
no art can either diſcover, circumſcribe, or 
| reduce to equation: | 


From chis matter of fact 1 „ chat | 
in forming a ſtandard for weight and for 
len oth, one denomination alone muſt be 5 


pitched upon for the unit; for exons the 


pound and the yard, for each of theſe one 
ftandard muſt be made, and no more : theſe 
two muſt be carefully preſerved, and no mul- 
tiple or fraction of them (fuch as hundred | 
weights, ounces, feet, - or inches) though 
made with the Greateſt exactneſs poſlible, 
muſt ever de conſidered | as an authentic 
ſtandard. | | 


To 8 having both a ſtandard pound 


and ſtandard quintal, or both a ſtandard foot 
and a ſtandard perch, or different ſtandards 


aA + in 
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in different places, is cofitrary to ſound oiled 
_ ciples, and leads to confuſion; from fuch 
circumſtances, in part, has been introduced 
that variety of different meaſures now com- 
plained of. The confuſion occaſioned by the 
different ſtandard weights in England (fome. 
of which are kept at the Exchequer, others at 
the Mint, and others at Founders' Hall) render- 
ed ineffectual an attempt, which was made 


ſome years ago, towards bringing to an equa» 
' nk tion the Paris and Engliſh weights. 


—_ © The firſt principle, then, is to fix the ſtand- - 
1 . ard of weight to one individual maſs, and the 
"= © 0 ſtandard of length to one individual rod, and 
to declare that all multiples and fractions of 
3 8 theſe ſtandards, which may be made for the 

g „ convenience of commerce, are to be conſi- 
„ dered as nothing more than aproximations 
| verified by able artiſts, and authoriſed by law, 
| in order to ſerve as ſubaltern — for 
| : the uſe of ſociety. 
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„ | 
Al meaſures of weights are — 
. maſs, and all other meaſures may be 
reduced to that of length, or lineal exten - 


ſion. 
| AN It is a matter of abſolute indifference in 
ö *egulating a ſtandard, what preciſe maſs, or 1 
| what preciſe length, be taken for the unit. 1 
; Every pound in Europe, and every foot of 2 
| meaſure, 1s equally well calculated to perform : 
| the functions of a * for the whole 
world, ; 
Had nature produced any ſubſtance of an 
; invariable . determinate maſs, and of an in- 
£ variable determined length, mankind would 
5 no doubt, long e're now, have adopted them 
2 for their common meaſures ; but ſuch ſtand- 
- ards have not yet been diſcovered ; and, in 
+ all probability, they never will. 8 
r 5 


The grain of wheat, taken from the mid- 


dle of the ear in harveſt time, was adopted, 
1 C 2 | both 
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both in | England and in France, as the land- 


ard of their grain weight; and the minimum of 
that ſpecies of meaſure. But from a variety 


of circumſtances ariſing from ſoil, climate, 


or the different ſpecies of wheat, the grain 


weight! in the two countries is found greatly 


to differ. A grain of En gliſh troy weight, as 
nearly as I have been able to calculate, is to 
a grain of Paris poids de marc as 121 78 i is 
to 100, which makes 5 grains troy nearly 


equal to 6 grains poids de marc or Paris 
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The Abbe Piccard formerly propoſed the 
pendulum which vibrated ſeconds of time ac- 


cording to the ſun's mean motion, as an inva- 


riable meaſu re of length drawn from the womb 
of nature ; and called it the Aſtronomical Ray, 
The variation of the pendulum was not then 


diſcovered. 


Monſieur de la Condamine, after his return 


from South America, propoſed the pendulum 
2 f 15 of 


13 } 


e pak; a8 8 fore ren an. | 


advantage over all others, 


Ie muſt be confeſſed FF 


pendulum comes the neareſt to what has been 


ſo long ſought after ; yet ſtill, there is no 


proof, that it is, or ever can be, of any inva- 


riable n even in _ lying i in the ſame 


By the principles of gravitation, our globe 
muſt neceſſarily become daily more denſe. 
The watery part of it diminiſhes alſo, and be- 
comes tran formed into earth and air by ſlow 
degrees. Theſe cauſes muſt produce a dimi- 


nution in the diameter of the earth; muſt 


condenſe the atmoſphere ; Increaſe the force of 
gravity ; ; accelerate the pendulum ; and in 
time make it- neceſſary to hen that pre- 
tended invariable meaſure. 


— 
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- - Beſides, wha knows if 1 che 
* length, will vibrate ſeconds of mean 
time along che equator, 


Our globe is not an homogeneous body. ie 
the great continents of Aſia and Africa prove 
an oyerbalance againſt the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans joined with the continent of America, | 
the centre of gravity round which we all turn, 
will not be found to coincide with the centre 
of the equator. In which caſe the level of 
the ſea at Quito (where M. de la Condamine 
made his obſervations) may, in fact, be more 
diſtant from the centre of the earth's diurnal 
motion, than the lofty ſources of the Nile and 
Senegal; or than the tops of the higheſt moun- 
rains in the iſlands of Sumatra and Borneo. 


Pendulums, therefore, of the ſame length 
may be found to move, in different longitudes, 
with very different velocities, although they 
be every one placed under the equinoxial line. 


From 


= 


(3s ) 
Prom this we may: conclude, that if the 
| fon oth of any pendulum be pitched upon as | 
the ſtandard of a meaſure of length; the beſt 


choice we can make, is to pitch upon that of | 1 
— j for alihough it be'aaboes. | e | 
tain that the ſame pendulum will in all ages of | 
the world vibrate, even in the ſame place, ex- 
act ſeconds of mean time; yet fince this por- 
tion of length may be exactly determined; 
ſince the change upon it muſt be ſucceſſively 
gradual ; and ſince the length of a pendulum 
in the Tower of London, for example, is at 

_ leaſt inferior to no other length; for theſe rea- | 
ſons, it appears to deſerve a preference in the 


3 — 


regulation of Britiſh meaſures. 

For the forming of a weight for uſe, nature 
has furniſhed us with no ſtandard ſo well de- 
termined as that of the pendulum for a mea- 
ſure of length. Many have been deviſed, but 
they are either not exact, or difficult to be aſ- 

certained. Certain ſeeds of plants are of the 
firſt 
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( Under an uncertainty, dhe beſt method i is 

| 3 | to determine this ſtandard by one artificial 

. | maſs 3 of a weight the beſt fitted to ſerve the 

[2 i purpoſe of a ſtandard; ' Neither ſo ſmall as to 
require too many cyphers, to expreſs weights 
which we have commonly occaſion to mention; 
nor ſo large as to require too many cyphers to 
expreſs (in a fractional number of the unit) the 

ſmalleſt maſs poſſible to be eine 955 _ : 
molt delicate balance. $i FP * 


Real, that is, made weights are calcu- c 

lated for uſe. Any maſs therefore, which a 

man cannot eaſily raiſe from the ground with 

one hand appears to be beyond the proportion 

2 of uſeful | weights. And a maſs ſo exceed- 
ingly ſmall, as to produce no variation upon 

| - the fineſt balance which can be veal, appears 
| 8 * uſeleſs. 1881792 
| 5 N te 
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This W will ſerve to mark 'the extremes 
of artificial weights. The ſtandard 'maſs 
mould be placed between them; but to en- 
deavour to put it exactly in the middle is in 
vain, and were it peifible, would be faerifieing 
utility to curioſity; Albdiviſions being in a 
manner infinite. We neither know what 4 
man can raiſe with his hands; nor do we 
know how far an artiſt may carry the ſubdi- : 
bios of . 


a ob more WR mein ſtation for the ſtandard 
unit would be ifi-ſuch a maſs, as cannot be 
ſubdivided by art, into more parts than ſeven 
cyphers can expreſs; becauſe ſeven cyphers 
do not exceed millions, a number which very 
commonly oecurs to be mentioned. 


Let me explain myſelf by an example. 14 
have ſaid, that rs part of a troy grain has 
been found ſuſceptible of verification upon a 
balance; ſuppoſe, then, that a maſs equal to 
twenty ounces and ten twelfths of an ounce 

kt 'D TT roy 


= 

rroy weight were taken for the. fandard unit, 

this weight ſubdivided into parts equal to the 
wo part of a troy grain, would contain 
10, ooo, ooo of theſe parts: any fraction, then, 

of this weight will fall within the denomina- 

tion of milliams, or ſeven cyphers, which are 
eaſily calculated by the n * of lo- 
. 


This _ therefore, not exceeding ten 
millions of the ſmalleſt particles ſenſible upon 
the fineſt balance, is not beyond the ſize pro- 
per for a ſtandard of weight, that is 10,000 
grains troy. or 23,8333, &c. troy n or 
20 12 * ounces as above. 


Wrights and meaſures, we have faid, are 
ſcales of proportion, and as ſuch, are divided 
into- gal * rts called denominatiun am. 
Thus grains, ounees, and pounds are deno- 
minations of weights; inches, feet, and yards 
are denominations of Kg 


' Dif- 


meaſures are convenient 
many occaſions. It would be an endleſs la- 
bour to expreſs the weight of a cannon by 
the number of grains; or diſtance upon the 


globe by inches or feet. The conſequence,- 


however, of uſing different denominations is 
to introduce fractions; a thouſand grains, 
a thouſand ounces, a thouſand pounds, are all 


integer numbers. But the moment we expreſs 


any weight by different denominations, as 30 
pounds, 7 ounces, 13 grains, every denomi- 


nation then beeomes a fraction of thoſe which 


are greater. 


Fractions, then, being unavoidable, thoſe 
called decimals have appeared to many, and 
certainly are, the beſt, for expreſſing with 


diſtinctneſs, all different denominations; and 


were it poſſible to introduce them into the new 
meaſures, it would be a great additional im- 
provement. 
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( 20 ) 
For the eaſier accompliſhment of this part 
of the plan, I ſhould propoſe to reject en- 
tirely, as ſtandards, any ſtatute meaſures now 
in uſe, and to take a maſs ad libitum for the 
ſtandard of weight, and the London pendu- 


lum for the ſtandard of lineal extenſion. 


| P heſe may be a e into decimal parts: | 


T ſhould wiſh to reject the term pound alto- 


gether; but for reaſons which I ſhall give 
afterwards, I ſhould not be againſt retaining 
the other denomination, diſpoſed in a decimal 


| progreſſion. As for the yard, with its deno- 
minations of feet and inches, I ſhould rejc&t 


them totally, becauſe if the London pendulum 
be taken for the unit of length, it would ap- 
pear ridiculous to call of it a foot, or r of 
it an inch, the denominations having been 
taken from the dimenſions of ſome parts of. 


| the body, which C ſuppoſe were the * 
ſtandards. | 


63 5 
It is a very ſlight en to this propo · 
ſal to ſuggeſt, as an argument againſt it, the 
total overturn in our method of reckoning, 
becauſe it may be anſwered, that the ſmalleſt 
deviation from the preſent meaſures 18 as total 
an overturn as any can be; fuch perſons who 
mu? be exact, will in both caſes have recourſe 
to tables of converſion ; and for thoſe who 
| need not be exact, the State has little intereſt 
in making the ſmalleſt ſacrifice to their con- 
venience, at the expence of public utility. 


It is abſurd to propheſy in political mat - 
ters, and yet I am convinced, that ſuch a re- 
gulation of meaſures, and the introduction of 
decimals in place of ſuch a multitude of 
other fractions, will prove a ſtronger induce- 
ment for other nations to adopt them, than 
any other circumſtance, 


It will appear to poſterity a noble n 
of Britiſh policy to have been able to break 
the fetters of old cuſtoms, when contrary | 

to 


| ( iz 3 
to reaſon ; and to have been able to execute 
this, not only in favour of themſelves, but of 
all the reſt of the world; for to this object 
the preſent plan is principally directed. 


I have hitherto made no mention of mea- 
ſures of capacity, or of ſolid content : theſe 
are eaſily regulated by expreſſing them as 
cubes, or cylinders of determinate dimen- 
ſions taken from the fandard. meaſure of 
length. | 


They never can be made ſtandards, from 
the utter impoſſibility of determining their 
exact content; they may, however, be con- 
venient for meafuring of liquids ; but moſt 
commodities commonly meaſured may be 
bonght and fold with far greater convenience 
by weight, and for the uſes of retail in li- 
quids there are workmen in all countries who 
can make veſſels of different forms, abundant- 
ly exact, for containing determinate weights 
of rain water: this is ſufficient for all the 
ſervices required of them. 

1 It 
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It would be an advantage, no doubt, to 
be able to reduce all meaſures to one ſtan- 
dard ; for this purpoſe it has been propoſed, 
that the Aſtronomical Ray, or Pendulum 
Meaſure, ſhould be made to ſerve as a baſis 
for forming weights, by determining certain 
portions of it, as the cube root of a ſolid 
metallic weight of this form. 


In theory there is no objection againſt 
this propoſal, but the art of man cannot ar- 
rive at ſuch exactneſs as to form two cubes 
of ſo equal dimenſions, even employin g the 
moſt homogeneous metals [fine gold or ſil ver] 
ſo as to anfwer in weight when verified in a 
balance: if this be the caſe, what can be 

expected from the dexterity of the generality 
of workmen, who employ for theſe purpoſes 
che coarſeſt and moſt heterogeneous metals ? 
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Hane G as briefly as poſſible laid dawn 
the general principles upon which mea : 


| Gs are to be eſtabliſhed, I come now to 


the policy of preſerving them invariable. 


The great advantage, expected from the 
diſcovery of ſome invariable meafure. in na- 
ture, is to prevent the progreſſive adulte- 
ration of artificial meaſures, by having at 
hand, at all times, a ſtandard beyond the 


reach of falſification; but as this cannot be 


procured, art muſt ſupply what nature has 
denied, and a good policy muſt preſerve it in- 


variable. I have no where found a better 
4 N policy 
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policy as to weights and meaſures than at 
| 8 of s 010d 10 ( 9: 85 

Ih 6 | 
There the a Gandard pound) Wh 
is preſerved in the cour des monnoies, under 
three different keys, entruſted to three of 
the principal men of that court. By this 
ſtandard the pound of the Chitelet was ſo- 
lemnly adjuſted. by arret of Parliament, of 
the 6th of May, 1694; and according to the 
pound of the Chatelet all weights made at 
Paris auß be regulated and ape all 


The tolle alſo of the Chiteler, which 1 was 
mie in determining the length of a de- 
gree of latitude in the three Zones, has been 
moſt accurately verified, and is now molt care- 
fly preferred, „ 


* = 


A * af c 54 
The multiplication alſo « authentic « copies 


of ſtandard weights and meaſures .i is a good 


expedient for preſerving them againſt acci- 
dents of fire, war, deſolation, and the like; i 
E for 


. 
for which reaſon it may be ordered, that 
every city, town, or borough, enjoying the 
right of holding fairs or markets, ſhall be 
obliged to provide themſelves with two ſets 
of weights and meaſures, authenticated with 
thoſe of the capital; one ſet to be depo- 
fired under ſeveral keys for preſervation only, 
the other for the ſervice of the public, in 
verifying the weights and meaſures made uſe 


of «4 the n, 


The in of weight preſerved in the 
capital ought to be made of fine gold, the 
moſt laſting and nents pane ſubſtance na- 
ture 00 s produced. , 


| The ſtandard meaſure of length ought to 
be preſerved with the ſame precautions ; but 
as metals lengthen and ſhorten by the in- 
fluence of heat and cold, TI do not know if 


certain kinds of wood, with extremities of 
metal projecting in a perpendicular direction 


to the meaſure, ſo as to receive in a tally 
all 


6 279 
all meaſures applied thereto, would not, for 
the generality- of authentic copies, be better 
calculated for aſcertaining their exact length 
than any other contrivance. 


But in the capital this meaſure of length 
may be aſcertained with till greater exact - 
neſs; it may there be made of that ſubſtance 
which experiment has proved to be moſt 
durable, and at the ſame time the leaſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of variations from heat or cold. 


It may alſo be provided with metallic per- 


pendicular projections, to mark the exact 


extremities of the ſtandard; beyond the pro- 
jections may be left a ſufficient length at both 


ends to be morticed within two marble par- 


rallel walls or pillars, ſo as to prevent all 
variations by heat, cold, or moiſture. If, after 
all that can be done, the utmoſt mathema- 


tical exactneſs cannot be attained, mankind 


e be fatisfied with the neareſt 8 
tions 10 it. 0 
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- Theſe capital ſtandards are not to be ſhut 
up for ever; they are to be employed at 
ſirſt for providing an ample ſet of authentic 
copies; but as theſe copies muſt wear in che 
exerciſe of the functions for which they are 
intended, I ſhould propoſe that every fifty 
years new authentic copies (one from the 


| ſtandard weight, and one from the ſtandard 


length) ſhould be taken, and from theſe. a 
complete new ſet of ſubaltern ſtandards may 


be made to replace the old, which may be 
| cancelled. 


* 


bog never null it —_ Seel that the rome 
1 the Chatelet, at Paris (which is an au- 


thentic copy of the original ſtandard pound) 


was in. any degree worn ; 3 and yet 12 am apt : 
to imagine, that! in the courſe of near three 
hundred years that it has ſerved for verifying 
all the weights made at Paris, it muſt bave 
loſt ſomething of its original weight, 5 1 | 
R Wes that he tells 
2 75 Which this * was at firſt regulated 

0 could, 
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cout in thoſe days, have been made with 
that N which is ſo common at pre- 


From theſe conſiderations, I think that all 
ſubaltern ſtandards ſhould, from time to time, 
be retired and cancelled, and new ones ſub- 


ſtituted in their room, taken from an authentic 


copy of the original ſtandard made for this 
purpoſe, and the authentic copy itſelf may 


remain as a ſubaltern ſtandard for the ca pi- 


X tal. 
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ab. for rendering thoſe meaſures univerſal 
over the world. | 


c 


N certain thin g mankind are more re affected 
by appearances than by realities, and when 


a 3 for their improvement is projected, 
every motive is to be uſed to captivate their 


inclinations. 


Auguſt ſolemnities have a wonderful effect 
in drawing our attention, and they fre- 
quently engage us to conſider what is there 
tranſacted as a matter of great importance. 

\ | 


If the Britiſh Parliament ſhall come to a 


ſenſible, determined, and animated reſolu- 


tion to eſtabliſh their meaſures upon ſolid 


ee ww not for the glory of their 
Prince, 


| (x * 
Prince, and honour of their country, make a 


ſmall Wl for 155 phe of mankind? 


As * * as a proper * is wid 
let the-moſt ſolemn and auguſt afſembly be 
convened ; let the King be ſeated on his throne; 
let a deputation from both "Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, from the City of London, Royal Society, 
Eaſt India and South Sea Companies, be com- 
manded to attend; let the Foreign Miniſters 
be invited; let a large table be ſet in the mid- 
dle of the aſſembly, and thereon placed a ba- 
lance (proportioned to the weight pitched on 
for the ſtandard) the moſt perfect that art can 
produce, and with it a ſuitable apparatus for 
weighing of the maſſes intended to be authen- 
ticated and compared with the ſtandard. Let 
the artiſts employed in every. part of the opera» 

tan be placed around the table. 


Then the King may wt to the aſſem- 
bly the unit of the Britiſh weight, made in a 
cubical form, of fine gold, with an elegant 
| 7 5 


4 2 
impreſſion of his own buſt ſtruck upon it: in 
the legend, ſuch inſcription as ſhall be thought 
ſuitable to the occaſion and in the exergue 
of the medal, the date of the act of parliament 
commanding the execution of the plan, 


FE & Hb | 
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In like manner, let the London pendulum 


meaſure be preſented and placed on the table. 


Then, in the preſence of the aſſembly, let 


a certain number of copies (the moſt perfect as 
to weight and len gth) previouſly prepared and 


adjuſted by the artiſts, be produced and com- 
pared with their reſpective ſtandards; and let 
the weight which we have called the frictional 
power, neceſſary” to turn the balance, when 
loaded at one end with the ſtandard, and at 
the other with n be ſet by every copy. 


} 
- 
' 
7 be 


This done, "uy an order from "mn in 
read, 'commanding a copy of both ftardaids, 


with the ſmall. weight or friftional power 


which. turned the ſeale, to be properly in- 
cloſed 
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cloſed in boxes, and preſently ſealed up, and 


directed to be ſent as a preſent from him, to 


| every crowned head, to every free ſtate in Eu- 


rope, to every academy of ſciences, to every 


trading city in Europe out of his dominions, 


and to every European ſettlement over the 


whole world. 


Let every ſet be accompanied with an ac- 
count of the plan, and with an authentic do- 
cument of the ſolemnity of the verification, 
ſigned and ſealed by the principal perſons pre- 
ſent, natives and foreigners ; and let letters be 
written, recommending the careful preſerva- 


tion of theſe meaſures, to ſerve as ſtandards 
only, for forming of others, ſo ſoon as the 
uſes of commerce ſhall require their publica- 


tion. 


Let theſe be called the Georgian Meaſures, 


viz. the George and the London pendulum. 
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ried to the place appointed for their preſerva- 
tion, and let the London pendulum be walled | 


in, as above deſcribqe. 


1 on. 


8 3 


to 


buy, which will e reſult from the 
execution of this plan, without the aid of any 


ervil Pome 


Muſt next point out the utility of this plan, 
and ſuggeſt ſome conſequences, which will 
neceſſarily reſult from it in foreign nations, 
without any aſſiſtance from their n 


governments. 

1. So ſoon as the plan is put in execution, 
merchants will be enabled every where to 
commiſſion the exact quantity of goods they 
have occaſion for, without havin g recourſe to 
the uncertain tables for converting weights and 
meaſures, by which they are often miſled, and 


which much more frequently afford a pretext 
to unfair dealers to impoſe upon them, This 
F BE 1. 


(36 ) 
will engage foreigners to provide the Georgian 
Meaſures for the uſe of commerce. | 
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2. The prices of r exprefied in thoſe 
known meaſures, will be eaſily communicated 
. over the world, even although the meaſures 
1 themſ{blves ſhould" never be adopted f for any 
other — 


3. The regulation will prove uſeful towards 
T9 the advancement of geography, as well as of 
* many branches of natural _— where 
. | | weights and meaſures enter. 


4. They will ſoon be conſidered as the 
Þ : moſt accurate, and the beſt known meaſures | 
| | in the world ; and as ſuch they will inſinuate 
themſelves into all the writings of the 
| learned. FF 


* 


[} . They will ferve as a baſis for a general 
| | 1 weights and meaſures in all dif. 
E | ** ferent 
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| ferent! nations; who, although they muy not 


adopt them. for uſe, will at leaſt avail chem- 


ſelves of them, as a method of obtaining an 


exact converſion of their own into the 
Georgian Meaſures ; a thing long withed for, and 
hitherto never accompliſhed to any tolerable 


degree of exactneſs, for want of authentic co- 


pies of all the different meaſures of foreign 
nations. And, | 


6. If the people of Great Britain be ani · 
mated with that ſpirit which I ſuppoſe them 


to. be, the very thoughts of promoting a 


ſcheme which muſt reflect ſo much honour 
upon their King and Country, will be a mo- 
tive to engage them even to diſſemble ſome 


| real inconveniences which muſt attend all 


ſudden changes of policy, and will ſpur them 
on to concur with ſpirit and activity, in the 


profecution of ſo noble an undertaking. —- 


Command a ſpirit, you may remove a mouns» 
tain, 
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Theſe ſeem to be ſome of the natural 
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Exped ents by which theſe univerſal meaſures 
may be imroduced into Great Britain of Fw 


of atute, 


H E difficulties which will occur to the 
Legiſlature, upon a propoſal to change 
the eſtabliſhed meaſures of the nation, will be 
relative to three objects. The 


iſt. How-to preſerve, unhurt, the intereſt of 
thoſe who are bound in permanent contracts, 


in which the 5 refer to wy 2 25 | 
meaſures. = 


= 4 How, for the future, to engage the body 
of the people, to contract, to buy and ſell, 
according to thoſe of the new regulation. 


3d. How, 


N 
3d. How, in the levying of the taxes, to 


adopt the denominations of the coin to the new 


meaſt ures. 


For the greater x perſpicvity, 1 ſhall examine 
cloſe three objects ſeparately. 


As to the firſt, 


The princi jple hk, 1s to 1 the Gate 


in ſuch a manner, as to leave the intereſt of all 


contractin g parties abſolutely | unhurt. As to 


this, the change of the meaſures muſt produce 


no other change but upon language. 27 Ho 


For is 8 tables of Ran an. ou coght 


to be made by authority, ſhewing the exact 


proportion between the old and the new mea- 
ſures. It may be enacted, that all perſons 1 un- 


| der contract, wherein are included obli gations 


relating 8 to meaſures, whether of mals, lineal, 
ſuperficial, or ſolid extenſion, ſhall, within a 


Imuted. time, have ſuch obligations converted 


accord : 


R „ 


tw) 


vogordinix to the new meaſures of the fame 
ſpecies. This may be done before a Magiſ⸗ | 
trate, and according to authentic tables of 

converſion, and may be marked by his autho- 
rity, on the nit ſelf, as a W in 
future. een OFT 5 


If it be propoſed, that all grain and other 


commodities, at preſent delivered by meaſure ' 


of capacity, ſhall be, for the future, delivered 
by weight. This regulation ſhould be limited 
to ſuch goods only as are fold in public mar- 
kets; but not extended to what may be deli. 
vered and received Haben in . 
of former contracts. 


The reaſon is plain. In ſales, the parties 


have the power of regulating the price accords 


ing to the weight of the weight of the com- 

zodity fold. But in fulfiling an - obligation; 
already fixed by contract, the ſmalleſt variation 
in the weight of the commodity, deliverable by 
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na of capacity, is really a variation upott 
the quantity itſelf agreed to be paid or received. 


In all caſes, therefore, where contracts take 
place, there ſhould be no alteration in the ſpe» 
cies of the meaſure ; that is, meaſures of. ca» 
pacity ought not to be converted into meaſures 
of weight, nor vice verſa. 

This will imply a very ſmall alteration 
the old meaſures of capacity may be changed 
into new meaſures of capacity, bearing the 
ſame proportions to one another, as the weight 


of rain water contained in the old meaſures, 


bears to that contained in the new ſtandard, - 


Let me ſuppoſe, that it ſhall be enacted, 
that in future, grain ſhall be delivered by 
weight in favour of parties hound in con- 
tracts, where grain is to be delivered by mea- 
ſure of capacity; it may be enacted, that all 
ſuch meaſures be converted into that of the 

cubical 


( 43 ) 

eubical or cylindrical London pendulum ; and 
that parties be obliged to deliver and receive 
by this meaſure alone; 

And even here chere is a hardſhip, becauſ 
it obliges people to provide new expenſive meas 
fures, 'which are only to remain uſeful while 
the contratt fubſ ſis 


— It will — perhaps, be found expe · 


dient, to permit to thoſe who are bound ini 


contracts, to receive and deliver as formerly 
(between themſelves only, not in market) 
until . ee of e | 


f But at coming to nathan, it may be enacted, 


that all grain whatſbever ſhall be ſold by 


weight, becauſe, then the parties are at liberty 
to contract according to weight; and the State 
has an undoubted right to make what regula- 
dun as to markets, they judge proper for the 

15 of ee ll dy pub- 


public utility: eſpecially when. the intereſt of 
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contracting parties 18 . u . 1 2: 1 
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Let me ſuppoſe a _ be, a Jouble 
contract; of receiving from his tenants their 
grain Mur a meaſure of capacity; me of deli- 


fare 2 ac 3 9 10 eee 
be allowed to receive, and to deliver in terms 
of the contract; that is, by meaſure of capa- 
city. But it may be enacted, that in all new. 
contracts, grain ſhall be eisen, by weighs 
according to the new v regulation. 29 577.4) 
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I come next to the ſecond object; ; to wit, 
how in future, to engage the body of the peo- 
ple to contract, to buy, and to ſell, according 
to the meaſ ures. of the new. regulation. 


| The | 1 of this part of the plan will 
entirely. depend upon how far the legiſlature 
thinks proper to uſe authority, in order to en- 
force the execution of it. 


I do 


r 2 


60 
1 do not much approve of con uſtraint i in po- 
litical matters, eſpecially when mankind; can 
be induced by their own intereſt, to * 
what the public good requires of them. 


I ſhall, therefore, firſt propoſe a very gentle 
method of introducing the new meaſures; and 
then ſuggeſt how far, without occaſioning any 
_ reaſonable: cauſe of complaint, compulfion may 
be uſed, in order to n the execution of 
the law. 


I have already mentioned the neceſſity of 
forming proper tables of converſion, from every 
ſpecies of weights and meaſures now any 
where in uſe in the King 8 en to thoſe 
of. the new e OE | 


The e of 3 being made, they 
muſt be put up in every market, and in every 
ſhop, as far as they relate to meaſures made 
une of! in the 1 2 Then an eaſy way of in- 

ene 
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troducing the meaſures themſelves, i is to ren 
der the uſe of them lucrative to merchants, 
who are the depoſitories of che weights and 
| meaſures of all nations. e 


e The ſmalleſt deduction of the duties and ex · 
ciſes upon goods manufactured and ſold 0 
fuch meaſures, in favour of merchants of 

manufacturers, who enter no other in their 
books and reckonings, will very ſoon render 
the uſe of them univerſal. 


Mankind naturally hate innovations, becauſe 
they are attended with conſtraint. But let this 
conſtraint be rendered lucrative, they will not 
only ſubmit to it with cheerfulneſs, but they 
will ſeek to come under it, becauſe it will be 
looked upon as a new method of acquiring 


Wealth. 


I gentle compulſion be judged more pro- 
per to bring the ſcheme to bear, than the 
flower method I. have propoſed; then, the 


1ſt, May 
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Iſt. May be, to forbid in future, making of 
any weights and meaſures, except thoſe of the 
fame ſha 
2d. To Jock up, and 3 as l 
all the old ſtandards, by which * are at pre- 
? ent formed. 5 | 


| 3d. AsI conſider every merchant who keeps 


an open ſhop or warehouſe, &c. to be a ſer- 
yant of the public, penalties may be inflifted 
on this claſs of inhabitants, if any of them 
| ſhall preſume to ſell by other meaſures than 
thoſe 77177 by law. 


But for perſons who ſell of their own pro- 
duct or manufacture in their own houſes, or 
elſewhere than in public markets, I ſhould 


think it hard to inflict a penalty; at leaſh, in the 


begianin g. 


* 
2 
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| ach. And all corporations or bodies politic, 
may be ordered to uſe theſe, and no other 
5 mea- 


* 


ne ů— — 


weaſure in markets, weighs ig , or elle. 
where under their _ ” ” 


— 


Jo extend the reſtraint a little RO; it 
may! be bed, e 


* Tha a action ſhall lye upon contracts 
between the parties, who ſhall in future buy, 


' Fell, or contract by any other meaſures, Bay 
thoſe a authoriſed by ſtatute, Hig 5 


It now remains to find A | don hs the 
laſt difficulty; to wit, How, 3 in the levying of 


taxes, to adapt the denominations of the coin 


- — 


to che new 7 meaſures. 


As this is difficulty will chiefly occur in n Kry- 
ing the cuſtoms, exciſes, Kc. of Great Bri- 
tain, where duties are impoſed upon a variety 
of articles by the pound, gallon, and buſhel ; 


where the accumulation of ſmall fractions form 


upon the whole very conſiderable ſums; „ and 
| where 


fo as to oveaſion no confuſion fro fraftions, 
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nor to over - rate the fubject on ene 1 
fay, as this inconvenience, from a change upon 
the eſtabliſhed meaſures, will principally be 


felt in collecting the revenue, I ſhall next ap- 


ply principles to this object _— Fg 


_ mn to it. 


FF | wy 


nente, that by th help of alex af 
conven the exact proportion between the. 

; prefent meaſures, and thoſe of the new-re gu- 

f lation, may be determined; The whole diffi. 
culty, then, conſiſts in making the farthing, 


which is the loweſt denomination of our coin, 
to coincide with the duties impoſed upon goods, 


For this wy three. eren way be 
mata. re 


Tho gel, ded Is wal FRA ——_— 


vew regulation of all duties, and to impoſe 


1 1 them 


— greateſt accuracy is required; in or 
der not to defraud the 


( 5+ ) 


them according to the new meaſures,” as the 


legiſlature ſhall think fit. This will more ef- 
fectually introduce the meaſures themſelves inta 
commerce, than any other expedient what · 


I readily acknowledge, that it will be found 
impracticable to adjuſt the preſent duties to 
the new meaſures, without having recourſe to 
the moſt intricate fractions of the farthing, un- 
leſs the duties be either augmented in favour of 


the ſtate, or diminiſhed in favour of the con- 
ſumer; for with reſpe& to trade, any ſuch 
{mall augmentatian or diminution can produce 
neither profit nor loſs to the merchant. 


Unleſs, therefore, we are to ſuppoſe, that 


the preſent duties are ſo exactly calculated for 
the ſupport of government on the one hand, 
and for the eaſe of all conſumers on the other, 
as not to admit of the ſmalleſt variation, we 
never can imagine, that from a regulation 
which has no further tendency, than ta adapt 


V the 


* 
the ade of the new meaſures, without any 
fraction of a farthing, there ever can ariſe an 
inconvenience any way equal to the advan- 
tage with which it muſt be attended. 


The ſecond is, to follow the practice of the 
Bank of Amſterdam in a parallel caſe; which is 
to throw out of their ſums total, all fraction 8 
of their ſtiver; and wherever theſe occur to 
the extent of eight pennies, or one half ſilver, 
to reckon one ſtiver, and to reckon nothing 
when they ſhall fall below. E 


| If, therefore, the farthing ſterling be conſi- 
dered as the loweſt denomination of money of 
accompt ; wherever in a ſum total, a fraction 
is equal to one half farthing, it may be ſtated 


as a farthing ; and when it falls below one half, 
it may be e 


The third and laſt expedient is to introduce 
in accompts, the binal, or decimal fractions 5 
of a farthing. 
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-To avoid eyery INCONVENIENCE, | and ſull to 
make a change in any branch of policy, is im- 
poſſible; and unleſs the palpable advantages of 
a change do greatly overbalance every poſſible 
inconvenience, no change ſhould be thought 


8 # to the -aflarncs which this regulyion 
may have upon the prices of the articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence, the inconveniences which ſome may 
figure t to themſelves from i it, will, I believe, 
be found more imaginary than real. 


. Thoſe who retail the articles of ſubſiſtence, 
buy i in wholeſale, and retail by pounds, gal- 


lons, buſhels, &c. 


'Itis the price of the whole which regu- 
lates the price of every aliquot part of it. And 
it is the competition between ſellers, more than 
natural equity, or fair dealing, which prevents 
them from impoſing upon the public in their 
retail. It is for the better preventing any abuſe 

here, 


| Cs 1 
| bens iber 1 have propoſed a total change of 
names, as well non een new 
n ot | 


5 Were the difference between the preſent 
thoſe of the new regul: 
| inconfiderable 5 and did theſe units continue to 


be called by the fame names as formerly, the 


connection of prices with pounds, gallons, 
buſhels, &c. would make a ſtronger impreſ- 


ſion on the minds of the vulgar, than if both 


were totall ly altered. 


| Befides,, are not the prices of bread and beer 
in this country very commonly ſubjected to an 
aſſize? And will not this aſſize quickly incul - 
cate upon people's minds the proportion of the 
new meaſures, with reſpect to ft other com- 
modities. 


Let me now add the followin g obſervation, 
in favour of a total alteration of all our preſent 
mea- 


tion, made to be very 
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meaſures; namely, that any partial reforma« 
tion, or the adopting any one ſpecies of meas 
ſure at preſent in uſe, is unjuſt, unequal, 
and leads more to confuſion, than the other; 
becauſe every ſuch change muſt, to ſome per- 
ſons, - prove an inconvenience in point of cal - 
culation and habit of reckoning; while others, 
who uſe the ſtandard made choice of, will be 
exempted from it: whereas, a total change 
operating the ſame inconvenience to-all, a new 
habit will be more eaſily contracted, and no in- 
juſtice can be alledged by any body. 


What has been faid, has been kept as cloſe 
to principles as poſſible. Theſe will enable 
any one to extend the theory to caſes which 
have not occurred to me. 


I ſhall now return to the general ſubject, in 
order to take in one or two circumſtances, 
which appeared of little moment in diſcuſſing 
the err 3 they were, therefore, left 


— 


out, 
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but, with a view to enger the conneQtion | 


"EW the FRY more * 


I have ſald "I that the only method to 
regulate a ſtandard for weight and lineal ex- 
tenſion, was to adhere to one denomination, 
and to admit of neither multiples nor fractions 
| pf it, 2 Rene nn. 

But 4 dich he and fractions 
be not admitted as authentic ſtandards, they 


may, however, be formed by authority upon 
the ſtandards themſelves, and ſtamped by per- 


ſons ſpecially appointed for this purpoſe. And 
for the better preventing of frauds, every cor- 


_ poration may be directed to provide themſelves 
with ſuch multiples of weights, as the ſtate 


ſhall judge proper ; not as ſtandards for pri- 
vate perſons to copy for their own uſe, but to 
ſerve as a check upon thoſe who uſe ſtamped 
weights, which without this expedient can» 
not be verified. 


All 
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Al weights ought to be made, ſtamped, 
and iſſued, for the good of the nation, from 
one particular office, as much as all coin is 
made and Hued by the Mint. 
why ; 

| The Gs policy. Gould be eſtabliſhed wich 
reſpect to incal meaſures. 


There is certainly a great abuſe in the com- 
mon method of making weights in neſts, as 
chey are called. It is abſolutely impoſſible to 
make the ſolid weight to agree tolerably well 
with che hollow one, when they come to be 
verified in a good balance; and ſome ſellers are 
ſharp enough to Ä conſtantly with the 
oe 


Beſides this inconvenience, they naturally 
imply binal fractions; as every weight except 
the ſmalleſt of all, 3 is one half of that which | 


contains "3 
This 


(9) 


This is very repugnant to the plan of dei 
mal fractions, and therefore if decimels be ad. 
mitted, the other wut be Proſeribed. a 


Weights may more properly, 101 with 


much more exactneſs, be ranged in boxes than 


irneſts ; the unit at one end, in a ſolid maſs, - 
the reſt in rows of ten tenths, ten hundredths, 


ten thouſandths, &c. each in one maſs, ac- 
cordin gas ſmall denominations are re required. 


For couple's of the unit ; every ſcale-maker 
knows how to range the number of theſe into 
maſſes, ſo as to enable people with very few 
weights to weigh any number of units, to the 
extent of the total maſs of his weights, 


0 


Theſe denominations, therefore, like thoſe 


of our coin, may be made by authority accord- 
in 8 as the le giſlature ſhall judge N to aþ- 


point, 


1 | IM 
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En 
| | Some have imagined, that a more proper 
| unit of weight, than what I have propoſed, 


would be the grain. They recommend 15 
Er for the ſtandard, and propoſe that all other 
ET | weights ſhould be raiſed from it, by binal 


fractions, or by numbers diviſible by two down 
to unit, to which denominations they propoſe 
| | do give proper names. 


The nearer people can bring their opinions, 
ſo much the better. 


Ioonce thought that the grain ſhould be when 
for the unit, preferable to any other maſs; 


but I altered my opinion for the following rea- 


ſons: 


Arft. Becauſe neither the troy grain, nor any 


other grain, that I know, can be called the 


minimum of real weight. We ſee, in fact, that 


a troy grain is ſuſceptible of being divided by 


weight into a thouſand parts; conſequently by 
this 


1 i 
this choice we ſhould ſtill be involved in frac- 


tions. 


2d. If the grain be made the ſtandard, all 
ſubaltern ſtandards muſt be generated by mul- 
tiples of this authentic weight directly verified 
by it. 3 


Now let all the artiſts in the world be em- 
ployed to form two parcels, each equal to 
one hundred pounds averdupois weight, all 
compoſed of grain, verified with the ſtandard 
by the fineſt balance I ſay it would be im- 

poſſible, the two parcels of the hundred pounds 
averdupois weight of grains ſhould agree, when 
put in a balance againſt another ſuch parcel. —' 
And I fay the error would be far greater in this 
caſe, than if one hundred ſingle pounds, veri- 
fied upon a ſtandard pound, were to be put in 
a balance againſt a like number of them. 


There is a latent error upon every weighing, 
which renders it impoſſible to generate a large 
12 1 
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weght-with 'any exaQtneſs from a very fmall 
maſs. us oy . 
3 
As to binal denominations, theſe are of all 
fractions, the beſt next to the decimals ; and if 
it be propoſed to regulate the retail of liquors 
alone by meaſures of capacity, in this cdfe 
the binal fractions are much preferable, even 
to the decimals ; becauſe the meaſures neceſ- 
fary for the retailing of liquors require to be 
nearer in content to one another, than deci- 
mals will allow of. But although for ſubdivi- 
ſions, which do. not deſcend lower than ſix- 
teenths, binal fractions may be admitted; yet 
J ſhould incline to regulate the fractions of the 
unit of weight according to the decimal pro- 
greſſion. | : | 
, The ſame regulation may be obſerved in ſome 
ſpecies of ſuperficial meaſure, ſuch as the acre ; 
but binal fractions never ſhould be carried far= 
ther than an eighth, or at moſt a ſixteenth.— 
All 


0 9 1 
All amen, N ſhould be ex- 


Suppoſe an acre to be a . of 100 La 


don pendulums. This meaſure, then, is per- 
fectly ſuſceptible of a decimal diviſion. It may, 
however, be divided without any inconvenience 
ſo far as ſixteenths, in the binal manner. Thus: 


Let the content of the acre, which! is 10,000 


ſquare pendulums, be called -" WA 
One half will be 5000 pendulums, or o. 5 
One fourth will be 2 500 ditto, or - e. 25 
One eighth will be 1250 ditto, or - o. 125 


One ſixteenth will be 625 ditto, or o. 062 5 


But if you go toa thirty-ſecond part, which 


is 3124 pendulums, you involve yourſelves in 


fractions of a ſquare pendulum, which is the 
primitive conſtituent denomination by which 


the ſquare was formed. 


As 


e 
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As- ta beſtowing proper names on che 4. 


| ferent decimal denominations, I have no objec- 


tion to it at all. I ſhould wiſh only to avoid 
any palpable incongruity between the denomi- 


nation and the names. For example; I ſhould 


not call the tenth part of a pendulum a foot, 
nor the hundredth part of an inch, for the rea- 
ſons already given; but I ſhould think it very 


proper to preſerve denominations of weight in 


the decimal, becauſe of the proportion between 


the one and the other. Let us take the exam- 

ple of the pound, compared with the Georgian 
unit, inſtead of pound call it George ; then 5 
of a George may be an ounce, 13s may be a 
drachm, rs a ſcruple, a grain, a 5 
mile, ese a droit, and“ rawetors (which is 
what we ſuppoſed above to be equal to +525 of 
a troy grain) may be called a point, as making 
the loweſt denomination of real weight. 


By this plan of diviſion 1s preſerved the 1 | 


thenticity of the troy grain, which is at preſent 
one 5760th part of the troy pound, and it 


will 


1 

will then be the 10,000th part of the che 
unit. But I do not, for that reaſon, make it 
the ſtandard. The ſtandard is the George; 
becauſe it is appointed by law to be ſo. It is, 
however, a favourable circumſtance, that the 
troy grain, in both weights, ſhould coincide 
both in maſs and in name. 


What I have ſaid is ſufficient, perhaps too 
much, to communicate the full extent of my 
| ideas, concerning the doctrine and policy of 


weights and meaſures. 


The ſcheme for rendering one ſet of mea- 
ſures univerſal is, I own, the thought which 
_ pleaſes me the moſt; and it is ſo ſimple as to 
fall in the power of any man of an eaſy fortune 
to accompliſh, without the help of a ſplendid 
ſolemnity. I flatter myſelf, that ſome time or 
other, either a wiſe ſtate, or a public-ſpirited 


man, may think of putting it in execution. 
I Time, 


55 66.9) 

Time, perhaps, might be required, to make 
the world reliſh ſuch a preſent coming from 
a private hand. But ſooner or later, the me- 
mory of him who will boldly thake the expes 
riment, will be tranſmitted with honour to the 
lateſt — 
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